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THE PROBLEM OF THE RECHAHECRIAN INDIANS OF 

VIRGINIA 

WILLIAM WALLACE TOOKER ' 

In discussing the linguistic affinity of these Indians and the 
origin of their distinctive appellation it is not with the intent 
of discrediting their now accepted identification as Cherokees 
nor to argue against the classification of the term Rechahecrian 
as one of the early synonyms for this nation that this paper is 
sent forth, but rather to draw attention to the mixed character 
of the Indians who were originally designated by the term as 
verified by some data hitherto overlooked and traditions ofttimes 
quoted, but never analyzed nor compared with the historical 
memoranda now to be presented. It will also be adduced from 
assemblage of fact and tradition that many of these Indians 
were originally Powhatans, who were driven from the soil of 
Virginia by the enraged colonists after the terrible massacre of 
1622-'23, and who became by their affiliation with the northern 
branches'of the Cherokees, to whom and with whom they fled, 
so amalgamated with them as to lose in time their own language 
and tribal organization, although traces of the former seemingly 
still exist in the Cherokee tongue. 

That the Cherokees have retained these characteristics of a 
mixed people has been discussed and noted by various author- 
ities, and that, although now included in the Iroquoian linguistic 
group, its affinities with that group are few and remote. Los- 
kiel* wrote over a century ago: "The Cherokees speak a com- 
pound of Shawanose, Iroquois, Huron, and others." The late 

i Bead before the Anthropological Section, A. A. A. S., August 25, 1898. 
2 Hist, of the Mission of the United Brethren, 1794, p. 10. 
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Horatio Hale 1 remarks : "As the Cherokee tongue is evidently 
a mixed language, it is reasonable to suppose that the Cherokee 
are a mixed people and probably, like the English, are an amal- 
gamation of conquered and conquering races." In his well known 
Indian Migrations 2 he says: "A people . . . speaking a lan- 
guage which shows evident traces ofits mixed origin ; ingrammar 
mainly Huron-Iroquois and in vocabulary largely recruited from 
some foreign source." These traces were probably more marked 
in some individuals of the nation than in others, more especially 
perhaps in those of direct descent from the foreign element. 

John Haywood, who had considerable personal intercourse 
with the Cherokees in the early part of this century, in a work 
which has been frequently quoted, 3 informs us that the Chero- 
kees had an oration in which was contained the history of their 
migrations, which was lengthy. This memory of their wander- 
ings was preserved and handed down by official orators, who 
repeated it annually at the national festival of the Green-corn 
dance. Dr Brinton* says: "Some fragments of it have lately 
been discovered." One tradition asserts their migration from the 
west to the upper waters of the Ohio, where they erected the 
mounds on Grave creek, gradually working eastward across the 
Alleghany mountains to the neighborhood of Monticello, Vir- 
ginia, and along the Appomattox river. From this point, it is 
alleged, they removed to the Tennessee country about 1623, 
when the Virginians suddenly and unexpectedly fell upon 
and massacred the Indians throughout the colony. After this 
massacre, the story goes, they came to New river and made a 
temporary settlement there, as well as one on the headwaters of 
the Holston; but owing to the enmity of the northern Indians 
they removed in a short time to the Little Tennessee and formed 
what were known as the Middle settlements. 

C. C. Royce, in quoting the foregoing in his " Cherokee Na- 
tions of Indians," 5 says : " The tradition as to those who came 
from Virginia seeks also to establish the idea that the Powhatan 
Indians were Cherokees. The whole story is of the vaguest 
character, and if the remainder has no stronger claim to credi- 

1 Iroquois Book of Rites, p. 42. 

2 Amer. Antiq., vol. 5, p. 119. 

8 Natural and Aboriginal History of Tennessee, pp. 224-227. 

4 American Race, p. 84. 

5 Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 136. 
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bility than their alleged identity with the Powhatan, it is scarcely 
worthy of record, except as a matter of curiosity." These con- 
clusions, however, are not in accord with the opinions of others 
who have studied the subject from various standpoints. 

Major J. W. Powell ' says : " The Cherokee bounds in Virginia 
should be extended along the mountain region as far at least as 
the James river, as they claim to have lived at the peaks of 
Otter, and seem to be identical with the Rickohockan or Recha- 
hecrian Indians of the early Virginian writers, who lived in the 
mountains beyond theMonacans, and in 1656 ravaged the low- 
land country as far as the site of Richmond, and defeated the 
English and Powhatan Indians (should be Pamunkey) in a 
pitched battle at that place." 

Dr Cyrus Thomas ' quite recently states " that there is a sub 
stantial basis of truth in this tradition of Haywood's is now gen- 
erally admitted. This admission is not based entirely on this 
tradition, but in part on the fact that it seems to be an echo of 
the Delaware tradition given by Heckewelder, and in the ' Bark 
Record ' or ' Walum Olum,' relating to their migrations and 
contact with the Talegawi or Talega, now identified with the 
Cherokees (Tsleki)." 

Royce, however, further remarks, 3 as affording a possible con- 
firmation of the legend related by Haywood concerning their 
early location in eastern Virginia, " that it may be worth while 
to allude to a tradition preserved among the Mohegan or Stock- 
bridge tribe. It appears that in 1818 the Delawares, who were 
then residing on White river, in Indiana, ceded their claim to 
lands in that region to the United States. This land had been 
conditionally given by the Miamis many years before to the 
Delawares, in cohjuction with the Moheokunnunks (or Stock- 
bridges) and Munses. Many of the latter two tribes had not 
yet removed to their western possessions, though they were pre- 
paring to remove when they ascertained that the Delawares had 
ceded the lands to the United States without their consent. 
They objected and sought to have the cession annulled." 

In conjunction with a petition presented to Congress by them 
on the subject in the year 1819 they set forth in detail the tra- 

i Seventh Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 79. 

2 Araer. Antiquarian, vol. 18, p. 348. 

s Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, p. 1136. 
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dition alluded to. The story had been handed down to tbem 
from their ancestors ' that many thousand moons ago,' before 
the white man came over the ' great water,' the Delawares dwelt 
along the banks of the river that bears their name. They had 
enjoyed a long era of peace and prosperity when the Cherokees, 
Nanticokes, and some other nations, whose names had been for- 
gotten, envying their condition, came from the south with a 
great army and made war on them. They vanquished the Del- 
awares and drove them to an island in the river. They later 
sent for assistance to the Mohicans, who promptly came to their 
relief, and the invaders were in turn defeated with great slaughter 
and put to flight. They sued for peace and it was granted them 
on condition that they should return home and never make war 
on the Delawares or their allies. These terms were agreed to, 
and the Gherokees and Nanticokes every remained faithful to 
the condition of the treaty." 

Royce further says that " the inference to be drawn from this 
legend, if it can be given any credit whatever, would lead to the 
belief that the Cherokees and Nanticokes were at that time neigh- 
bors and allies. The original home of the Nanticokes on the 
eastern shore of Maryland is well known, and if the Cherokees 
(or at least this portion of them) were then resident beyond the 
Alleghanies, with sundry other powerful tribes occupying the 
territory between them and the Nanticokes, it is unlikely that 
any such alliance for offensive operations would have existed 
between them. Either the tradition is fabulous or at least a por- 
tion of the Cherokees were probably at one time resident of the 
eastern slope of Virginia." 

Making allowance for the glamour of time, the unreliability of 
the unwritten record, and the embellishments of the savage 
story-teller, 1 which never lessen with the telling, there can be no 
doubt whatever that these traditions of both the Cherokees and 
Mohicans are in the main truths susceptible of demonstration ; 
and as the discovery by Mr F. W. Hodge of a few fragmentary arti- 
facts of an ancient period on the narrow storm-beaten crest of 

i Loskiel says : " Neither the Delaware nor Iroquois know anything of their own his- 
tory but what has been verbally transmitted to them by their fathers and grandfathers. 
They carefully repeat it to their children, and to impress it more upon their minds 
dress up their story in a variety of figures." 
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the " Enchanted Mesa," 1 was the means of vindicating and veri- 
fying the tradition of the Acomas, so now by the discovery and 
analysis of a few sherds of history I hope to verify the main 
points in the foregoing traditions of the Cherokees. 

That there was considerable ill-feeling between the Indians on 
the western shore of Virginia and those on the east, all the early 
writers bear witness. Those on the eastern shore and beyond 
were the best providers as well as the richest, which created 
envy and jealousy among their neighbors, as Smith testifies : 2 
" They provide corn to serve them all the yeare, yet spare ; and 
the other not for halfe the yeare, yet want." He further ob- 
serves : " There may be on this shore [Maryland side] about 
two thousand people. They on the west would invade them, 
but that they want boats to crosse the bay ; and so would divers 
other nations, were they not protected by us." Here we find a 
slight confirmation of the Delaware- Mohican tradition of envy 
which existed in the west against the Indians on the east, which 
in this case includes the Nanticokes. 

The Rechahecrians are first brought into our view in the year 
1621 by Captain John Smith in his " Generall Historie," where 
he quotes the observations of John Pory, the secretary of the 
colony, 3 as follows : "A few of the westerly Runnagados had con- 
spired against the laughing king [of Accomac on the eastern 
shore], but, fearing their treason was discovered, fled to Smith's 
Isles where they made a massacre of Deere and hogges ; and 
thence to Rickahake betwixt Cissapeack [Chessapeack~\ and Nansa- 
mund where they are now seated under the command of Itoyalin." 
This first reference to this band is one that seems to have been 
entirely overlooked, although the bearing it has on the question 
is plain and to the point. In fact, there is more in this brief 
recital than appears at the first reading, and it is really the key 
to the problem that when once accurately turned opens wide 
the door of tradition into the light of fact. In the first place, 

1 Charles F. Lummis (Science, vol. 6, p. 507), writing of the round-up of the last de- 
tail of the tradition of the " Enchanted Mesa " from the lips of one of the old princi- 
pales, says : " No student of ethnology or of man, looking at that line old face, listening 
to that roice, could ever have been so flippant as to suggest that he was telling a ' tall 
story.' He was repeating, word for word, the scripture (we would say for a parallel) 
as he had learned them at his father's knee and as they had been ' told down ' from 
father to son through centuries." 

2 Arber's Smith, p. 570. 

3 Arber's Smith, p. 570. 
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these " Runnegados " were from the westerly parts, and being 
able to cross the Chesapeake bay is surely evidence that although 
" they want Boates to crosse the Bay," as stated by Pory, they 
traveled in canoes, either stolen or furnished them by the Powha- 
tans. Their retreat to a refuge between an Indian town called 
" Chesapeack' 1 '' and another known as "Nansamund," where, as 
stated in 1621, they were " still seated," shows that they then 
had no settled abiding place, but were, as related, " Runnegados" 
or unruly Indians, gathered together from various tribes — Pow- 
hatans and others — living previously in the hills to the west of 
the then known territory of Virginia. The " islands " desig- 
nated as " Smith's Isles " are still so called, and are situated 
about two miles to the eastward of Cape Charles. The place 
where they were then seated, "Rickahake," as near as we can 
locate it from Smith's map, was probably on the borders of the 
" Great Dismal swamp," in Norfolk county, Virginia. Having 
been seated there in the dreary recesses of Rickahake for a time, 
probably increasing in numbers by the influx of refugees, with 
an occasional sortie for the purposes of plunder, would naturally 
give them and all predatory Indians in the vicinity the appella- 
tion of the "Rickahakians" and as such they became well known 
to the Virginia colonists. The main reason why we know so 
little about them is because no one wrote in the colonial days 
with the descriptive minuteness of Captain John Smith, and he 
had no follower after his death. It must be admitted from the 
evidence presented that the term Rickahake is of Algonquian 
origin, and undoubtedly descriptive of the locality where be- 
stowed, at or near the '• Great Dismal swamp." While its trans- 
lation will have no bearing on the inquiry, it is perhaps well to 
give it. The term is composed of two elements, which an em- 
inent philologist terms adjectivals and substantivals ; the latter 
is really a locative, while the former, on strict analysis, can be 
shown to have a verbal origin. Making allowance for the con- 
sonantal interchange, due to a misapperception, mishearing, or 
otherwise on the part of the first observer of the initial sounds 
of the name, it will be immediately observed that the adjectival 
Rickah or Rechoha is paralleled in the Delaware (Zeisberger), 
Nechoha, " alone ; " Nechohdneu, " he is alone ; " Nechohdni, " I 
am alone;" Chippeway (Schoolcraft) Nizhiki; Otchipwe (Ba- 
raga), Nijike, " alone ; " Cree (Lacombe), Nikotis, " solitude ; " 
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Micmac (Rand), NM&je, "lonely." Therefore, by this deriva- 
tion, Rickah, with its locative -ake, " land or place," connotes 
the " lonely place " or " the place of solitude," which, together 
with its English plural termination, viz, Rickah-ak-ians, gives us 
" the people of the lonely place," a descriptive term that is quite 
well exemplified in its English appellative of the '• Great Dismal 
swamp." 

The amalgamated character of these " Rickahakians " is proven 
by Pory, where he states that they were under the leadership of 
"Itoyatin" in 1621, a chief who was formerly known as "Opitcha- 
pam," the brother and successor of Powhatan, for the latter 
gave the information that 1 " My brethren, namely, Opitchapam, 
Opechancanough and Kekataugh, my two sisters and their two 
daughters, are distinctly each other's successors." This is sub- 
stantiated by John Rolfe, who married Pocahontas, who says : J 
"Powhatan died April 1618; Itopatin, his second brother, suc- 
ceeds him." 

Smith further corroborates this in quoting Captain Croshaw, 
who relates' " that he had not beene long (at Palawomek) ere 
Opechancanough sent two baskets of beads to this King to kill 
hiin and his man, assuring him of the Massacre he had made, 
and that before the end of two Moones there should not be an 
Englishman in all their Countries ; this fearefull message the 
King sent to his Captains, who replied, he had seene both the 
cowardise and trechery of Opechancanough sufficiently tried by 
Capt. Smith, therefore his threats he feared not, nor for his 
favour cared, but would nakedly fight with him or any of his 
with their owne swords ; if he were slaine, he would leave a 
letter for his Countrymen to know, the fault was his owne, not 
the King's." "Two daies the King \Japazawoi the Patawomeks] 
deliberated for an answer, at last told him the English were his 
friends and the Salvage Emperour Opitchapam now called Toyatin 
was his brother,* therefore there should be no bloud shed betwixt 
them ; for hee returned the Presents, willing the Pamaunkes to 

1 Arber's Smith, pp. 30, 81, 135, 451. 

2 Ibid., p. 539. 
s Ibid., p. 591. 

*This king probably used the term nitoppu of Smith ; Netapewh of Strachy, 
" friends," sometimes translated " brother," but more accurately " friend," denotes a 
brother by adoption or affinity, one who is regarded as a brother ; literally a man of 
my family or my kinsman. 
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eome no more in his Country, lest the English, though against 
his will should doe them any mischief." 

This evidence, quoted at length, proves that Toyatin, or Itoyatin, 
and his followers of Riekahake,irere prominent actors in the terri- 
ble massacre of three hundred and forty-seven Virginians, in 
March of 1622-23, although it seems to have been instigated by 
Opechancanough of Pamaunkey. The attack was sudden but long 
premeditated, as the results showed. This massacre was enough 
in itself to mark the name Rickahakian on the minds of the 
survivors of the slaughter with just hate. The fact that this 
band was under the command of Itoyatin, the emperor of Vir- 
ginia and the successor of Powhatan, shows the composite char- 
acter of these Indians and surely indicates that the greater num- 
ber were Powhatans, augmented by the "Westerly Runnegados." 
The question is now brought before us, Who were the " Westerly 
Runnegados " under the command of Itoyatin, and what was 
their relationship to the Cherokees of later times ? 

Captain John Smith, 1 when at the headwaters of the river 
Rappahannock in 1608, encountered a hunting tribe, who were 
called through his Patawomek interpreter, the " Hassinnungaes," 
an Algonquian term that denotes " the people of rock holes,'' 
i, e., " a people who live in caves." These people, on supposition 
only,* have been relegated to the Siouan division, although so 
far no direct evidence has been discovered that would connect 
them with that group. In fact, as named by Smith, our knowl- 
edge of the after history of this particular people is absolutely 
nothing, except as here inferred. They had seemingly disap- 
peared from the soil of Virginia, according to all authorities fol- 
lowing Smith. Neither Lederer (Discoveries, etc.) nor Batt 3 
mentions a tribe living in Virginia who can be identified with 
them by name. Lederer, in speaking of those people he en- 
countered, whom we now know belong to the Siouan linguistic 
group, writes : " The Indians of these parts are none of those 
which the English removed from Virginia " — a statement lead- 
ing us to believe that those not mentioned were among those 
so removed, and that the Hassinnungaes were the " westerly 
Runnegados," assembled in 1621 under the command of Itoya- 

l Arber's Smith, p. 42T. 

2 Mooney, Siouan Tribes of the East, p. 19 ; Tooker, American Anthropologist, vol. 
8, p. 38T. 
» Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. in, p. 493. 
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tin, at the lonely place of Rickahake. Lederer (1669-1670) ex- 
pressly mentions, however, that " I have heard several Indians 
testify that the nation of Rickahohokans, who dwell not far to the 
westward of the Apalatean mountains, are seated upon a land, 
as they term it, of great waves, by which, I suppose, they mean 
the sea." 1 

As he travels further southwest, Lederer learns that " over 
the Suala mountains lay the Rickohocans." This nation, thus 
located in this indefinite way, are believed to have been those 
now designated as Cherokees, and that the term is one of the 
early synonyms for that people, as has been before stated. 

In summing up the questions involved in the foregoing pre- 
sentation of tradition, story, and fact, we find that if these Rick- 
ahocans of Lederer were originally those of Rickahake under 
Itoyatin and were the Indians driven out of Virginia by the 
colonists about 1623 and who were again the invaders of 1656, 
as mentioned by the early Virginian writers and by Powell, as 
the foregoing would seem to make them, we can then account 
for the association of the Cherokees of Haywood's traditional 
story with the Powhatans of eastern Virginia. A striking con- 
firmation of the identity of the Hassinnungaes with the Chero- 
kees is presented by the translation of the Algonquian appella- 
tion of the first as "a people who live in caves," as compared 
with the translation of the epithet bestowed upon the Chero- 
kees by members of the Iroquoian linguistic family. 

Schoolcraft 4 says : " Their traditions are replete with accounts 
of these war parties against the Oyada or Cherokees." 3 " They 
called the Cherokees by way of derision We-yau-dah and O-yav. 
dah, meaning a people who live in caves." Morgan * says : "O-ya. 
da-ga-o-no, the Iroquois name for the Cherokees, signifies ' The 
people who live in caves.' " Conrad Weiser, the celebrated Iro. 
quoian interpreter, in his journal of July 7, 1753, 5 where he 

1 Prof. James Mooney, of the Bureau of Ethnology, in a letter to the writer (March 
22, 1895), remarks : "In the Indian sign language the sign for mountain is sometimes 
made by the hand in a way to indicate the undulating ridges. I am of the opinion 
that this gave rise to the idea of a ' country of great waves ' in one of the early Vir- 
ginia writers (Lederer, above quoted), and that in all probability the Cherokees were 
described in some similar manner as living in ' great mountains ' instead of on a great 
water." 

2 Report on the Iroquois, p. 32. 
s Ibid., p. 149. 

* League of the Iroquois, p. 337. 
« Col. Hist. N. Y., vol. vi, p. 795. 

35 
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mentions " that some of the Caghnawaga warriors went to fight 
the Oyadackuchrano," undoubtedly refers to the Cherokees. 

Finally, in thus identifying the Hamnnungaes as the most 
northern branch of the Cherokees it is immediately found that 
the tradition relating to the erection of the Grave Creek mound 
in Marshall county, West Virginia, by these people becomes an 
assured possibility, for the reason that it was due west of their 
habitat when first encountered by Captain John Smith. Strachy , 
however, states that they lived further west than Smith locates 
them on his map — a fact which would bring them still nearer to 
Grave creek. At all events, they had then worked eastward 
across the Alleghany mountains, rendering it possible that they 
were along the Appomattox river in 1621, from whence, with the 
Powhatans, their near neighbors, they attempted the attack upon 
the King of Accomac, and, after assembling at Rickahake, were 
at last, in the year 1623, according to tradition and history, 
driven out of Virginia and over the mountains. 



We find an interesting note in V Anthropologic by M. Delafosse 
the consular agent of France at Monrovia, concerning the written 
language of the Vai tribe of Liberia. It will be remembered that 
this is the only absolutely native negro language that possesses 
a written character of its own. There is nothing symbolical 
about this character, the alphabet is syllabic and contains a great 
number of letters. It was first studied in 1850 by the Ameri- 
can Lieutenant Forbes, who supposed that it was invented about 
1810 by certain indigenous individuals, and that it had already 
nearly disappeared, being then known only to a few old persons. 
M. Delafosse finds that this writing is much older, dating back 
at least two centuries, and that it was brought to the Vai by a 
people that then inhabited Tembi-Kounda, near the sources of 
the Niger. There is a modern alphabet differing somewhat from 
the one investigated by Forbes, in that it possesses a less num- 
ber of characters. This alphabet is much more generally dif- 
fused, being quite well understood by a majority of the males of 
the tribe. Correspondence in this alphabet is quite common. 
M. Delafosse suggests that it would be very interesting to ascer- 
tain whether there does not still exist such a written language 
in the region from whence this is said to have been derived. 



